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Someone is lying’ immobile onthe ground: = 


ce of the Tenderloin 


“Spirit of the Streets’ festival celebrates art and life in the midst of inner-city hardships | 


The people of the Tenderloin 
are telling their story. It’s a 
story of endurance and strug- 
gle that celebrates the power 
of the human spirit to survive, 
revive, thrive. 


by Ben Clarke 


homeless vet looks at a photo- 
graph of a family in 
Guatemala. He touches his 
hand to his fabric headband 
and begins to cry. The jungle behind the 
family’s house reminds him of Vietnam. 


A young African American woman he 
met this afternoon moves quietly across 
the room, bringing him a box of tissues. 
He’s not going to write his story today, 
but in his silent eloquence he’s brought a 
piece of his life into the dialogue at one of 
the Tenderloin Reflection and Education 
Center’s writing workshops. 

A woman looks out the window of a 
building. There’s commotion on the street. 


A small crowd gathers around the 
prone woman. They speculate on whether 
she needs help. One man says, “Don’t 
touch her, maybe she’s having fun.” But 
another says, “No! Maybe she’s hurt. She 
needs to go to the hospital.” It’s a scene 
created by the drama improvisation work- 
shop facilitated by Eileen Corder. The 
piece ends when a participant places her 
hands on the abdomen of the ‘stuck’ 


Alone figure stalks the streets of the Art by Carl Prescott 
Tenderloin in San Francisco, a place where survival 
is threatened, but hope and art still flourish. 


woman to teach her to breathe deeply. 
Mutual aid can help us get unstuck. 


A man gets up from the theater group, 
but before he reads his play, he tells the 


assembled crowd that he’s 
been homeless three years, 
has recently gotten into a 
Shelter but has a friend liv- 
ing in the bushes in South 
San Francisco. Can anyone 
give him a few dollars to go 
and visit him? 

Nudged back to his read- 


ing by a friendly hint from 


the facilitator, he displays 
an abstract weaving of yarn 
on cardboard and proclaims, 
“It’s been scientifically 
proven that creativity is the 
only source of happiness.” 


This is the ‘work’ at one 
of the Bay Area’s longest- 
lived arts and culture cen- 
ters for the homeless and 
dispossessed: telling stories, 
making dance, singing 
praise, crying blues, print- 
ing books; and providing 
gentle, persistent, mutual 


-.aid to the survivors of the 
streets of the Tenderloin. 


. Tenderloin Reflection 


and Education Center, or 


TREC as it’s known in the 
neighborhood, has practiced 
its singular approach to 
grassroots education and 
empowerment for 15 years. 


To celebrate its anniversary, the organiza- 
tion held a festival called “Spirit of the 
Streets—Surviving and Thriving” on 
-November 23, at the St. Boniface 


Neighborhood Center in San Francisco. 
About 100 people from the streets, the 
residence hotels, and the wider Bay Area 
community gathered to participate in open 
sessions of TREC’s ongoing workshops to 
share poetry, plays, dance and stories. 


THE TALLMOUNTAIN AWARDS 


The program began with the presenta- 
tion of the 1996 TallMountain Awards for 
Creative Writing and Community Service. 
Kitty Costello, Mary TallMountain’s liter- 
ary trustee, described the impact 
TallMountain had on her community and 
the origin of the TallMountain Circle. 
(See articles on page 6.) Beth Saunders, a 
close friend of Mary’s, presented the 
award checks and certificates. 

Award-winner Abena Songbird, a 
Missisquoi Abenaki poet and songwriter, 
read a poetic portrait of homeless Indian 
men she’s encountered in the Haight and 
the Tenderloin. (See “Stretching the 
Dough”, page 8.) She also sang a song 
from her cassette/CD with her musical 
partner Muhammed Al-min. 

The second award went to the 
Tenderloin Older Writers Network, a 
group which promotes workshops and 
publishing opportunities for elders in the 
Tenderloin. Kali Grosberg, the Network’s 
organizer, introduced Winnie Winthrop, 
telling the audience that he was the inspi- 
ration for the group’s founding. She’d met 
Winnie playing his harmonica at the 
Senior center on Turk Street, heard some 
of his fantastic tales from 32 years as a 
railroad man and determined to gather a 

See Spirit of the Streets page seven 


Berkeley Poor Laws Hit Hard During the Holidays 


“In actual practice, the police have con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to hassle people 
sitting on sidewalks under a variety of 
other pretexts. They have continued the 
campaign just as if none of this stuff hap- 
pening in the courts was going on.” 


by George Franklin 


he holiday season is upon us, and the City of 

Berkeley is celebrating by stepping up enforce- 

ment of its battery of “Poor Laws.” An ordi- 

nance aimed at restricting sidewalk-sitting, 
passed two years ago, has been cleared for enforcement 
by a recent federal court decision, and the City 
Attorney’s office has pulled out all stops to see that the 
ordinance will be immediately enforceable. 


A parallel ordinance severely restricting panhandling 


is still under appealsand will be argued on December 9. 
In the 1994 elections, Berkeley voters narrowly 
approved Measure O. Endorsed by leading liberals such 
as Assemblyman Tom Bates, Measure O masqueraded 
as a social services proposition. But concealed in the fine 
print were clauses calling on the Berkeley City Council 


-to restrict people sitting on sidewalks and panhandling. 


Once the measure passed, Mayor Shirley Dean and the 
City Council promptly enacted the laws. 

In response, the American Civil Liberties Union 
brought a lawsuit asking the court to restrain the city 
from enforcing these laws, and declaring them unconsti- 


tutional on their face. A federal judge in Oakland, Judge 
Claudia Wilken, granted a preliminary injunction pend- 
ing further hearings. The city agreed not to enforce the 
laws until the matter was settled in court. 

According to Osha Neumann, an attorney with 
Community Defense, Inc., the legal challenge to the 
Poor Laws claimed that the ordinances were intrinsically 
involved with restricting people from expressing opin- 
ions and communicating on the street. The panhandling 
laws were unconstitutional in making a distinction 
between solicitation and other forms of speech. “You 
could say anything you wanted, except that you couldn’t 
solicit, and that was making a content-based distinction, 
which is very hard to justify,” Neumann said. 

Community Defense, Inc. is a Berkeley-based civil 
rights group which has been active in fighting harass- 
ment of street people, the poor, political protesters, and 


. other disenfranchised people in the East Bay. CD, Inc. 


has been at the forefront of the fight against Berkeley’s 
“Poor Laws” campaign of the past several years. 
Alan Schlosser, managing attorney for the ACLU of 


Northern California, agreed that the Berkeley laws are © 


discriminatory. ““What we were arguing was that for peo- 
ple engaged in free speech activity, whether panhandling 


or political petitioning, the ordinance couldn’t be applied 


to them.” With the recent federal appeals court ruling 
which upheld a Seattle ordinance banning sitting on the 
sidewalk, Schlosser said, the Berkeley ordinance cannot 
be challenged prior to specific arrests and legal cases. 
Once specific cases of enforcement of the anti-sitting 


See Berkeley Poor Laws page ten 


The Poor Laws make it a crime to _ Lydia Gans photo 
peacefully sit or panhandle on city sidewalks. 
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Stars Restaurant Protested for Anti-Homeless Stand 


Restaurant asks Palo Alto to enforce anti-homeless laws so rich patrons don’t have to look at the poor 


We hope that the —A™—— 
publicity about the ha 
wealthy not wanting to 
see the existence of the 
hungry during their 
feasts may lead toa 
flood of protests to the 
Stars management 
about their attitude. 


by Purusha Obluda 


hank you, Stars, for 
helping revive the 
homeless movement 
in Palo Alto! 

A few weeks ago I wrote for 
Street Spirit that Food Not 
Bombs and other supporters of 
the unhoused were sill quietly 
serving two free vegan meals a 
week after nearly a year of set- 
ting up outside the Palo Alto 
City Hall and in a downtown 
plaza on the main stem, 
University Avenue. 

Now things have livened up a bit. A 
loose grouping of the street folks them- 
selves and supporters like the Stanford 
Homelessness Action Coalition (SHAC) 
and Food Not Bombs (FNB) has managed 
' to delay any city council action on a law 
that would have made it a special crime to 
sit or lie on University Avenue. 

Until a few days ago, my verdict on our 
progress in Palo Alto would have been, 
“Small Steps in the Right Direction, But 
We Must Do Better and Very Soon.” The 
rains were beginning; there are still only 
about 20 emergency shelter spaces for 150 
bush dwellers; and the city has steadily 
closed its public restrooms. We were feel- 
ing a familiar sense of being overwhelmed 
by affluent apathy. 

Then, thanks to a misguided letter to 
Palo Alto city officials from the manage- 
ment of Stars, one of a small chain of ultra- 
posh, super-expensive restaurants, a story 
about the situation in the San Francisco 
Chronicle suddenly turned a quiet time 


into a heady demonstration against the 
treatment afforded the poor by the business 
leaders of our small, very comfortable city. 
Now, in response to Stars attempt to relo- 
cate the poor out of sight, Food Not Bombs 
holds the Wednesday night food serving in 
Cogswell Plaza, an attractive small park 
directly across the street from Stars at 
Lytton and Bryant. In addition to serving 20 
to 25 hungry people a healthy meal of 
donated food each Wednesday and Monday, 
we now find ourselves a regular part of a 
Wednesday evening demonstration that has 
brought out as many as 60 protesters each 
week for the last six weeks, a sizable num- 
ber for Palo Alto. 
The arrival of about 30 East Palo Alto 
teenagers one night in November brought 
the story to the attention of reporters for the 
Chronicle and the Palo Alto Weekly and 
then to the TV news producers and radio 
talk show hosts. Two fair, but basically 
sympathetic stories from Carolyne Zinko 
of the Chron and Vicky Anning of the 
Weekly quoted at length from the letter 
Stars sent to city officials that offended so 


It’s not elegant dining, but homeless people gather for a nourishing meal in a 
Palo Alto park. The owners of Stars argue that this public park should be off-limits to the poor. 


many of the homeless and their supporters. 
It was signed by Stars’ owner Jim Baer, a 
local developer, and by Stars’ General 
Manager Charlie Baldwin. 

It said; among other things, “We have 
all witnessed numerous inappropriate 
events at the plaza such as sleeping on the 
grass and benches, drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages, and changing clothes. We encour- 
age the city to adopt and enforce ordi- 
nances to eliminate the unacceptable use of 
this civic asset.” 

Anning’s article pointed out that a long- 
existing ordinance already forbids consum- 
ing alcoholic beverages in the plaza, 
though simply changing clothes there is 
probably not illegal. Stars seems to earn 
much of its profit selling alcoholic bever- 
ages to its customers who sit warmly inside 
and enjoy a view of the park. Even on 
protest nights the candlelight vigil makes 
an attractive backdrop for the well-heeled 
customers. 

Quoting Zinko in the Chronicle, “For 
90 minutes ... the teens and some of the 
homeless people stood at the edge of the 


Lydia Gans photo 


park ... holding signs with 
the words, ‘Homes Not 
Jails,’ ‘Food Not Bombs,’ 
and ‘It’s Not Your Garden, 
Stars,’ cheering as passers- 
by honked their support. 

“T feel these rich people 
should help the homeless 
out,” said Tempy Clardy, a 
16-year-old East Palo Alto 
girl. Margaret Ash, an 
advocate for the homeless 
who has been homeless 
herself, vowed the protests 
would continue. “Our con- 
cern was that if no one 
protested the actions of 
these powerful people, that 
the homeless would be run 
out of the park and basical- 
ly out of town,” she said. 

Now, as I write these 
words, the Stars manage- 
ment has agreed to meet 
tomorrow with a small del- 
egation of us to try to work 
out some kind of under- 
standing. Keith McHenry, of San 
Francisco’s Food Not Bombs chapter, sug- 
gests his group might well join the protests 
by vigiling outside the flagship Stars 
restaurant in S.F. McHenry wants among 
other things for the small chain to donate 
some of its left-over fruits, vegetables and 
bread for the free servings to the poor. As 
the summer gardening season has nearly 
ended, Food Not Bombs here is having 
increasing problems getting enough donat- 
ed food for its two weekly servings, and 
another source of supply would be very 
helpful. 

But most important to many of us about _ 
this Stars incident is the possibility for the 
unhoused to get help from the ordinary citi- — 
zens and send a clear message to local busi- 
ness leaders. We hope that the publicity 
about the wealthy not wanting to see the 
existence of the hungry during their feasts 
may lead to a flood of protests to the Stars 
management about their attitude. . 

The San Francisco Stars has recently 


See Protest at Stars page eleven 


Homeless Marchers Clog Up Redevelopment Offices 


by Scott Wagers 


e Community Homeless Alliance’s 

winter “crusade” for affordable hous- 

ing is beginning to get the attention 

of San Jose officials. On November 16, a 

determined group of about 75 homeless 

people and advocates huddled inside the 

sanctuary at First Christian Church. 

Participants listened intently as both ‘advo- 

cates and homeless people articulated their 
hopes and concerns. 

One man who had a wife and a small 
child stood up and said, “I can’t believe this 
is happening to us. We came here looking 
for the American dream; all we found is 
pain.” Another man in the front row stated 
that he had been harassed by the police 
“nearly every day” since he arrived in San 
Jose. “I thought this city would be friend- 
ly... ’'ve been a lot of places; this place is 
rough for homeless people.” 

After many other comments that spoke 
directly to the urgent need for “a dramatic 
shift in the city’s priorities,” participants 
joined in a prayer that concluded with the 
words of a familiar spiritual from the strug- 
gle against slavery: 

Walk together children, 

Don’t you get weary, 

Talk together, children, 

Don’t you get weary, 


Sing together, children, 

Don’t you get weary, 

There's a great camp meeting 

in the Promised Land. Rie 

Armed with that conviction, people set 

_ out to the San Jose Redevelopment Agency 

(RDA) located in the heart of downtown. 
Marchers carried crosses bearing the 


dialed emergency phones to forewarn the 
“pharaohs” hiding in their upscale offices. 
On the ground floor, demonstrators 
patiently waited for the elevator doors to 


‘open so they could take their grievances to 


the RDA office on the 15th floor. Soon, it 
became obvious that building security had 
delayed the elevators. 


Why apologize for a system that has created the 
greatest income disparities between the rich and poor 
that any industrialized country has ever known? 
Why apologize for a system which takes necessities 
from the many to give luxuries to the few? 


x 


names of those who have died on San 
Jose’s streets. Others carried signs that read 
“Think People Not Profit”, “Housing Not 
Luxury Projects” and “Does San Jose Have 
a Conscience?” One placard read, “Streets 
were made to park cars on, not for people 
to sleep on.” 


The crowd grew quiet as it approached © 


the monolithic marble building. In front of 
the entrance, marchers knelt in prayer, ask- 
ing the “pharaohs of our city” to hear the 
cries of those trapped on an “island of 
poverty” in this “ocean of prosperity.” 
Security guards — as usual — frantically 
walkie-talkied for backup and quickly 


As more affluent clientele (those dressed 
in immaculate business suits) began to grow 
restless, suddenly elevator doors opened. 
Demonstrators packed all six elevators on 
the bottom floor. Mysteriously, a couple ele- 
vators got stuck between floors as if the 
power had been shut off. It wasn’t until one 
person pushed the emergency alarm button 
that they started again. 

Next, the group crowded into the RDA 
office, with one homeless man asking the 
secretary, “Is pharaoh here today?” Within 
a couple minutes, we were informed that 
RDA Director Frank Taylor was out for 
the day, but “a meeting will be arranged 


ASAP.” Looking nervous, the RDA staff 
added, “We’ll get right on it.” Satisfied 
with the answer, the crowd was set to 
leave. One woman replied, “Don’t worry, 
they know if they’re lying we’ll be back 
with a bigger crowd next week.” 

On December 2, Community Homeless 
Alliance (CHA) leaders will meet with 
RDA officials and city officials to come up 
with a realistic housing strategy. CHA 
intends to bring homeless men, women and 
children who will testify to the urgency of 
their plight. For years, our homeless broth- 
ers and sisters have been “waiting” for a 
ship that won’t come to port. We haye 
been told to “be patient’ for too long. We 
cannot, in good conscience, stop demon- 
strating as long as politicians contend they 
do not have the resources to deal with 
homelessness when they magically find 
hundreds of millions to subsidize lavish 
projects. 

- It’s obvious that leaders in most major 
cities are afraid to take a stand for housing. 
S.F, Mayor Willie Brown said recently that 
homelessness, in effect, was an enigma to 
which he has no answer. This is a ridiculous 
statement to those of us who have been 
working with the homeless for several years. 
What city has ever provided the opportunity 
for people to move out of shelters, off the 


See San Jose March page eleven 
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FoR THE Poor, A CAMPGROUND Is AN ILLEGAL DREAM 
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by Becky Johnson 


hen it comes to making 

policies affecting homeless 

people, there is a school of 

thought that goes like this: 
“If we provide services for homeless peo- 
ple, all the homeless everywhere will 
flock to our city and inundate those ser- 
vices.” Conclusion: Do nothing. 

Another position that is espoused all 
too often by Santa Cruz officials is this: 
“We already provide more services for the 
homeless than any other comparable size 
city.” This is offered as a defense for 
allowing an unmet need to exist under our 
very noses. Conclusion: Do little. 

Being well intended is not enough. In 
Santa Cruz, City Councilmembers Celia 
Scott, Katherine Beiers, and Scott 
Kennedy embarked on a quest to find a 
new site to replace the Coral Street Open 
Air Shelter, a homeless campground 
which was the only legal refuge from 
Santa Cruz’s sleeping ban until city offi- 
cials closed it last year, displacing over 
200 homeless persons. Conclusion: No 
suitable site was found. 

The Coral Street Open Air Shelter was 
closed to make way for Community 
House, a transitional housing project for 
20-40 people which is scheduled to be 
built by the Citizens Committee for the 
Homeless (CCH) at a cost of $2 million 
on the site of the former campground. 

But laborious red tape, ever more inflat- 
ed funding requirements, the irregularities 
of meeting criteria for federal government 
grants, and inclement weather have com- 
bined to put off the start of Community 
House until next spring at the earliest. 

_ This site is one-third of an acre, 
bounded on one side by a freeway, on 
‘another‘by a railroad track, and’on a third 
“by heavy industry. It is the only site’ that 
could be opened as early as tomorrow for 
a homeless campground. 

In a city that makes all outdoor sleep- 
ing illegal, the Coral Street Open Air 
Shelter got an official permit from the city 
in 1994. It was abruptly closed in 


December, 1995, over the protests of 
dozens of homeless campers who had 
formed Save Our Shelters, built weather- 
ized tents, and secured commitments from 
the property owners — which were blithe- 
ly violated when the first winter storm hit. 
Why does Santa Cruz need a homeless 
campground? The answer is threefold. It’s 
fast, it’s cheap, and it fits the needs of 
homeless people. 
Fast: A campground can be set up and 
operating within a few days. Tents can be 
set up and taken down in a matter of min- 
utes. In Santa Cruz, we live in earthquake 
country, and building codes must of neces- 
sity be very strict and usually costly. But 
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tents, while providing shelter from wet 


weather, pose no hazard in an earthquake. 

Cheap: A campground at Coral Street 
could be opened for the cost of port-o- 
potties and security. Wood chips on the 
ground and wooden palettes under the 
tents could keep campers high and dry all 
winter long. Winter is when a homeless 
campground is most needed as a protec- 
tive shield from cold, dark and wet weath- 
er. Warmer, dryer weather allows many 
more sleeping possibilities for those 
forced to sleep out of doors. 

Fits the needs of homeless people: 
Homeless people most often lack three 
essential things — a place in which to 
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organize their belongings and to sleep; 
security from assault and from the police; 
and companionship or sensé of communi- 
ty. A campground solves all three. 

_Earlier this year, on the impetus of 
Scott Kennedy, a proposal was drawn up 
for a “Safe Haven” program. It was hoped 
that Holy Cross Catholic Church could 
provide the site for homeless people to 
sleep on the field at night with access to 
bathrooms and with security. But Holy 
Cross was unworkable and unavailable. 
Further, the proposed $200,000 per year 
for 200 people proved too costly for either 
the City Council or CCH, and no further 
action was taken. 

On November 21, 1996, CCH met. As 
a member of the board, I proposed the 
reopening of the Coral Street Open Air 
Shelter as an emergency winter camp- 
ground. I cited the recent rash of homeless 
deaths in Santa Cruz (10 in the last three 
weeks), and the unmet need of homeless 
people for shelter, even with both the 
armory and the Interfaith Satellite Shelter 
at maximum occupancy. I cited the cuts in 
the Food Stamp program, AFDC, benefits 
to legal and illegal immigrants, GA and 
SSI, all of which combine to create an 
even greater need for services. 

I cited the stated support for a well- 
managed campground if a site could be 


found by five city councilmembers 


(Beiers, Kennedy, Scott, Rotkin and 
Hernandez). I reported that the homeless 
people I have talked to say the service they 
need the most is a legal campground. 

At first, Paul Lee, Chair of the CCH, 
suggested we take up the campground pro- 
posal in executive committee. Almost 
immediately, Dr. Alan Bayer, MD and 
Vice Chair, moved to table any discussion 
indefinitely. It was seconded by: James 
Lapp, minister of St. Stephens Lutheran 
Church in Soquel. A vote was taken with 
no discussion. Many abstained and I was 
the lone vote opposed. Community House 
Director Frank Pucelik, who wished to 


speak on the idea’s merits, was effectively 


See Campground Dreams page six 


A Long Fall from the Middle Class to Homelessness 


Falling out of secure employment, a homeless woman discovers prejudice against the poor in San Rafael 


by D.L.G. Forest 


ave been unemployed since I was 
downsized out of my middle-manage- 
ment job in an occupation that is becom- 

ing obsolete. With 30 years of experi- 
ence as a mechanical-electrical drafter, I had 


only the one marketable skill with which to . 


support my upper-middle-class lifestyle in 
Sacramento. Since then, for over two years I 
have been over-qualified for nearly every job 
for which I have applied. Besides having an 
obsolete profession, I was living in a town 
that: had just closed the Army depot, 
McClellan Air Force Base and Mather Air 
Force Base. 

After a year of searching for work, I used 
up all my resources and lost most of my pos- 
sessions. I left Sacramento for a potential job 
in Marin County. I did not get the job, and I 
am now homeless. I have a motorhome as 
shelter, but I cannot afford to park it in any 
legally-designated spot overnight. Therefore, 
I have no electricity or running water, and 
must break the law to sleep, because the law 
states that one cannot inhabit a vehicle. 

I am tiot by nature a lawbreaker, but one 
must sleep. This is true of most homeless 
people sleeping in doorways and under 
benches and behind bushes. Large numbers 
of us are forced to break the law by a cold 
and uneducated bias against bad luck, and 
the use of power for the personal advantage 
of some. 

If people cannot get a decent night’s 


sleep, how are they supposed to be able to 


look for jobs or work well? Yet the homeless - 


are expected to get up in the morning and 
appear refreshed, dress suitably, sound intel- 


ligent and perform capably. 


‘Mobile home parks start at $400 a month, 
as do tiny studio apartments, and rooms in pri- 
vate residences: General Assistance, in this 
richest of all counties, allows a maximum of 


sider the fact that one must have clean. 


clothes every day for a job, transportation 
money, and be able to obtain supplies until 
that first paycheck arrives. They simply push 


_the button that immediately stops payments 


— if only the rest of the system worked that 
quickly! 

Whereas the Marin police consider my 
motorhome a vehicle, making me a criminal 


EU a a Ah ae EE ee SN 
The police, especially in San Rafael, should have no right 
to demand that the homeless leave town. The police 
steal our sleep, our dignity, our hope. They and 
~ the welfare system smother our resolve. — 


$307.a month for a single person, not enough 
for shelter, much less the other necessary 
expenses to live. 

In San Rafael, there is the Ritter House’s 


Human Concerns Center which provides tele- 


phoné and mail service, showers (but only two 
a week), laundry once a week and supplemen- 
tal food once a month. But there are insuffi- 
cient shelters for sleeping, and the shelters that 
exist cannot accommodate the parking of 
motor homes or vans. 

My monthly stipend from welfare 
stopped the very day I informed them I'd 
found a part-time job. I asked for the maxi- 


~ mum $10 advance for gas. I would be with- 


out funds for two weeks before my first pay- 
check. The welfare rule-makers do not con- 


for sleeping in it, welfare considers it a 
home, disallowing me access to other avail- 
able housing. 

San Rafael is the county government 
center where any unemployed person must 
come for assistance. It also has Community 
Action Marin, which, among its services, 
offers a list of shared-housing opportunities. 
San Rafael’s Civic Center Library offers a 
computer with Internet access, which is 
becoming increasingly necessary for a job 
search. Since it is the only town with these 
services, poor and homeless people have no 
choice but to stay or return there. The 
police, especially in San Rafael, should 
have no right to demand that the homeless 
leave town. 


Without these organizations, the down 
and out likely would never be able to get 
back into the mainstream of working, tax- 
paying society. Even with the existence of 
volunteer services and the official help sys- 
tem, it is nearly impossible to improve one’s 
situation, and those who do succeed are pun- 
ished. The police steal our sleep, our dignity, 
our hope. They and the welfare soe 
smother our resolve. 

What about those who would rather 
spend their welfare money on drugs? For 
some, drugs are the only means of escape 
from an unbearable life. Many of them 
would not need such an escape if they were 
able to obtain housing with their money and 
have a chance at finding a means of earning 
a living. 

To get out of the deep hole of poverty, 
homelessness and joblessness is a nearly 
impossible battle for even the strongest. And 
it doesn’t end here. I recently got my first job 
in two years, but it is only 15 hours a week 
and pays $37 more than I got on welfare. I 
am still homeless. - 

This is the cycle of defeat the welfare sys- 
tem and the police are encouraging with their 
blind denial of the results of their actions, 
their rules, and their prejudices against the 
poor. 

Reprinted with permission from the Coastal 


Post, Marin County’s News Monthly. To order 
the Coastal Post, call (415) 868-1600. 
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HOMELESS IN RUSSIA 


_A visit with a homeless activist from St. Petersburg, where 3,515 homeless deaths occur in a single year 


Addressing the similarities of 
homeless people in Russia and 
the United States, Valery said, 
“The eyes of the homeless, those 
who really need help, are the 
same eyes in any country — eyes 
that can see every door is closed 
to them.” 


by Jan Spence 


alery Sokolov was homeless in 

Russia for six years, from 1986 to 

1992. Sometimes he slept in a rail- 

road station and sometimes he slept 
in the forest. For him, the most difficult part of 
homelessness was how to earn money to buy 
food. He wanted to eat every day and to pay 
for his food. On some days he didn’t eat. 

At that time, a homeless person in Russia 
was a criminal. There are two passports in 
Russia, one for foreign travel and one for internal resi- 
dence. Every citizen must be in possession of a propiska 
— a stamp in the internal passport verifying an official 
place of residence. The propiska is issued and canceled 
by the government. Until 1991, it was a “deliberate 
breach of the rules of the passport system” (under Article 
198 of the criminal code), to be without a propiska. If 
caught by the police, a citizen could be sent to prison for 
one year. Today, (under Article 209), a citizen could be 
sent to prison for up to two years for “vagrancy, begging 
or leading a parasitic life.” 

Valery is now 28 years old and president of the 
Nochlyezhka (Night Shelter) Charitable Foundation in 
St. Petersburg. He says his mission is to return hope to 
the homeless and to show them that the world is not 
cruel. The Foundation is the only nongovernmental orga- 


Valery Sokolov heads the only nongovernmental 
organization in Russia that offers help to homeless people. 


z; 


No night shelter is available. Blueprints for the city’s 
first night shelter have been drawn, but it awaits funding. 
The Foundation is dependent on foreign donations, most- 
ly from Germany, the United Kingdom and Denmark. 

Today, there are between 30,000 and 50,000 homeless 
people in St. Petersburg. They are called bomzhi — hav- 
ing no fixed abode — the official status of those who 
lack the propiska in their internal passports. Without a 
residence permit, the homeless are also deprived of 
employment, medical services and social welfare. 

The Municipal Mortuary reported 3,515 homeless 
deaths in St. Petersburg in 1994. The bezrodniye, or social 
orphans, are buried with headstones bearing numbers 
instead of names and dates. St Petersburg has 250 beds for 


homeless children, but none for anyone else. In a report 


last year to the United Nations Committee on Human 
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most prisoners — the U.S. is second. We have 
more than 1,200,000 prisoners. After serving his 
sentence, a prisoner is legally entitled to an apart- 
ment. But there is a shortage of apartments, and 
former prisoners have no place to live. So they © 
commit more crimes and they’re back in prison. 
They continue to return to prison 10 or 12 times.” 

Drugs are not as prevalent as in the U.S. At 
least 60% of the homeless in Russia are alcoholic. 
“Many are dying on the vodka,” said Valery. 
“Vodka is cheap. A half litre is only a little more 
than a dollar.” 

Valery is also the chief editor of “NA DNEY,” 
(The Depths), a monthly newspaper that deals 
with homelessness and other social issues, 
including pensioners and ex-prisoners. 

The Center for Citizen Initiatives - USA, a 
California-based nonprofit agency, has offered 
citizen exchanges with the former Soviet Union 
since 1983. The CCI provides a training program 
for Russian nonprofit managers and interns, 
exposing them to all aspects of managing a non- - 
profit, including fundraising, budgeting and 
accounting, client services, volunteer recruiting, personnel 
issues, grant management and program development. All 


_ programs are aimed at empowering citizens, not officials, 


to take responsibility for social change. The CCI pays 
round-trip international airfares. They sponsored Valery 
Sokolov’s first trip to the U.S., which included a month in 
San Francisco to participate in their training program. 

It surprised Valery to see so many homeless people in 
the U.S. “This is a rich country. It’s a high-tech level 
country and it’s terrible to see hungry people here. 

“T heard Clinton talk about the next century. He said, 
‘In eight years, every child in the U.S. will be able to read. 
In 12 years, every child can use the Internet.’ But I didn’t 
hear him say that in the years ahead, no child, or not one 
person in the U.S., would be hungry. He talked about the 


future, but he didn’t include the realities. 


Rights, Valery stated, “The Russian Federation authorities 
pursue policies which can be defined as little other than 
latent genocide based on a social discrimination.” 

In 1996, the local government of St. Petersburg gave 
Valery 20,000,000 rubles — about $4,000 — as the 
first social contract for the homeless. “Mayor Sobchak 
has looked me in the eye,” mentioned Valery, “and 
said, ‘homelessness is the dreams of the journalists.” 

When asked about similarities of homeless people 
in Russia and the United States, Valery responded, 
“The eyes of the homeless, those who really need 
help, are the same eyes in any country — eyes that 
can see every door is closed to them.” 

“Crime is rampant,” Valery said. “Russia has the 


nization in Russia that is engaged in offering help to the 
homeless. About 1,000 homeless people request aid at 
the Foundation every week, which offers a free canteen, 
access to clothing and legal consultations. 


she wears glasses and 
by Eileen Corder 


her hair is brown and short 

when she gets excited her cheeks turn bright red 
she has an accent I can’t place 

she’s overweight 


we’re both from Michigan 

she’s always the first to volunteer 

her elderly husband drinks ten cups of coffee a day but 
she doesn’t say where he lives 

she’s had some kind of operation 


her laugh explodes like a sonic boom 

she talks nonstop for almost an hour about an elaborate 
model of Noah’s Ark she made out of folded paper 

once she made a sign for a spaghetti dinner and she used 
real spaghetti 

all she does is turn her head when I ask about her family 


to take a bath she needs one of those special tub seats 

she spends the last money she has on a decent pair of shoes 
when she laughs at herself her face is open like a daisy 
when she was a sophomore in college she was shot by a 
gunman as she was leaving her dorm 


she tells me her husband has died and she’s got to go to 
New. York and settle his affairs 

she needs to get a raincoat and some underwear and shows 
me a long list of things to do 

her son-in-law is three years her senior, still lives-at home, 
and is unable to care for himself 

today I notice how thick her glasses are 


she’s still not sure where her husband’s body is 

she says he was a playboy even at 75 
Father Kenny is who she’ll ask to perform the service 
when all this is over she might go to LA 


sitting at a table she fills out papers 

her mother is sending money for the bus fare 

do you know how many people in New York file for divorce 
in her eyes she looks like she’s already left 


today she bought a multi-colored clown wig for Halloween 
maybe she’ ll visit her little plot of land in Mexico 

she has some ideas for me and she’II write me on the bus 
she won’t be back for a long time 


“The biggest problem in Russia is the war. We must 
stop the war in Chechnya. Money used for the war could 
be used for our social problems.” Na sag a 

Valery’s most memorable experience here was the big 
exchange of personal experiences with local activists, and 
participating in a demonstration against police brutality in 
San Francisco. “For me, it was real important. I couldn’t 
demonstrate this in Russia. If I demonstrated in Russia, 
the police would arrest me in a minute.” 

The CCI quotes Margaret Mead on their literature: | 
““Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful, commit- 
ted citizens can change the world. Indeed, it’s the only 
thing that ever has.” ‘ 


For A Runaway Son 
(Dan) | 
by Claire J. Baker ; 


On the top of our garden wall 
we place a row of paper cups 
fill them with five brands of 


soft drinks 
and fifty kinds of hope. 


Please come home. 

Your bed sheets are clean, 
pillows freshly fluffed. 
We have loved you 

all the missing years. 


once 
by Eileen Corder 


an old tin ash tray straddles the cushions 

between her fingers the cigarette has long burnt out 
slumped over near a color TV 

the cap of gray hair makes her almost invisible 
here in a room of much younger women 

she begins to reminisce about her husband and her past 
her eyes 

slowly picking up the light of the eyes of a girl - 

in love with music, in love with a Russian 

a girl who has been picked 

over so many others, young girls 

all beautifully voiced 

and coming from far off places, graceful 

full of dreams and tall to boot 


not short like her 
not chosen like her 
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Petaluma Churches Open Their Doors — and Hearts 


More than 100,000 kids are 
homeless each year. Yet much 
too often, our nation’s poor and 
homeless children don’t eat as 
well as our pets. 


by John Records, Committee on the 
Shelterless, Petaluma 


friend was visiting last autumn. We - 

were in a church, and he spotted a 

luxuriant, potted palm in the back. 

He looked at me in wonder. “You 
know, that plant is treated better than many 
homeless people are,” he said. 

Think about it for a moment. Here’s the 
plant, a natural dweller in the outdoors, well 
tended and dozing safe and warm at night in an 
otherwise uninhabited church. And a few 
blocks away are the homeless children and 
adults, shivering and trying to sleep under 
bridges and in cars. . 

Consider another example. There are mil- 
lions of pets in America (my family has two of 
them). As a country, we spend over six billion 
dollars each year on our pets. Yet surveys show 
that one in six children age 6 and under goes to 
bed hungry. 

Children and families are the fastest growing 
portion of the American homeless population 
— over 100,000 kids are homeless each year. 
Yet much too often, our nation’s poor and — 
homeless children don’t eat as well as our pets, and they 
don’t sleep as safely or as comfortably as our plants. I’m 
not saying that it’s wrong to have pets or plants, or to 
take good care of them. But we should put human beings 
first. Wouldn’t it be great if we could use some of the 
buildings that are not fully used at night to help these 
needy people? 

Over a dozen local churches in Petaluma are doing 
this by taking turns using their buildings to shelter and 
feed some of the homeless families for whom the shelter 
run by COTS has no space. Here’s what the church vol- 
unteers say: 

“We were privileged to work together in cooperation 
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Art by B.N. Duncan 


with other committed churches to give shelter to the home- 
less. The response froin members of our congregation was 
so enthusiastic that many volunteered to help at other 
churches with much smaller congregations. You see, sev- 
eral of our members have been homeless or nearly so. It 
was a great blessing to reach out and share our hearts and 
resources with others in this vital outreach.” 

“Twenty-five people in our church gave two hours to 
ten hours to assist in our weeks of sheltering. When peo- 
ple discover that homeless families don’t fit all their old 
stereotypes we begin to address poverty’s roots.” 

“It was a positive, eye-opening experience for each of 
the 40 of us. We learned to appreciate our guests, and 


came to realize that they were people just like us, 
but with some bad breaks. Housing and feeding 
became a springboard to helping with job opportu- 
nities and other needs.” 

“We offered food, transportation and 
overnight companionship to those less fortunate 
than ourselves. We offered love, warmth and a. 
safe place for children and their families.” 

“I was touched by their gratitude for the help and 
their desite to be out on their own.” 

“Unless we give to others — especially people 
who could well be our own selves — how can we 
be called a church?” 

The churches and their volunteers helped to 
transform the lives of their guests, and often were 
transformed themselves. Seven of the twelve 
homeless families who participated in this pro- 
gram moved into independent housing. With help 
from their hosts and COTS, many found jobs, 
ranging from ranch wrangler to Autodesk worker. 

If we’re going to save children from sleeping 
under bridges in our very wealthy country, the 
millions of caring people in America must do 
more than profess our beliefs. Our love and car- 
ing must be expressed in action, not just talk. If 
we use our underutilized resources to provide 

emergency shelter for the needy, and personally 
take responsibility for helping them, we really 
can end homelessness. 

The words of Isaiah 58:6-8 can guide 4 person 
of any persuasion: 

“Is this not the fast that I choose?... 

Is it not to share your bread with the hungry, 
and bring the homeless and poor into your house; 
when you see the naked, to cover him; 
and not to hide yourself from your own flesh?” 

The wonderful thing is that helping people who are 
homeless is one of the best things that we can do for our- 
selves. Volunteers report that they experience much joy 
and renewal in this work, and that they receive more than 
they give. 

This innovative program is off to a great start, but we 
need much more help. Participation is not limited to 
churches or to any. particular faith..If you or your. group 
would like to be part of this program, please call Jeanette 
Lowe at (707) 765-6663 ext. 205. 
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“The Babe in the Manger” 
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Art by Fritz Eichenberg 


ON THE FIRST CHRISTMAS, 
A FAMILY WAS HOMELESS 


Revered artist Fritz Eichenberg, whose art work graced the Catholic 
Worker newspaper for so many years, created this graphic image to show 
that when Jesus was born on the first Christmas, he was homeless. There 
was no room at the inn, just as there is no room today for the thousands of 
homeless families in the Bay Area. 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph were a homeless family, and on this Christmas, 
1996, when homeless families in our midst are being hounded, harassed and 
persecuted, we would do well to remember that the whole point of this sea- 
son is to celebrate the birth of a homeless infant born under the clouds of 
persecution, a child who went on to become an outspoken prophet proclaim- 
ing liberation to the oppressed and good news to the poor. 

Some things are timeless, such as the homelessness and injustice that have 
been the hallmarks of every oppressive government in human history. But the 
hope for liberation is also a perennial part of the human-condition. 

Just as Jesus was born under the shadow of persecution, this Christmas 
season also emerges under the shadow of relentless attacks on the poor. The 
City of Berkeley has re-enacted its cruel Poor Laws to attack the homeless 
community; the City of San Francisco has escalated its repressive Matrix 
crackdown on the poor; the State of California and the Clinton 
Administration have imperiled millions of poor and homeless families by 
unleashing the most massive cutbacks on welfare we have yet seen. 

It is truly unsettling to see how patterns of injustice recur in history. 
When Fritz Eichenberg created this artwork, it was 1938, and Hitler had 
begun his war on Europe, leaving a trail of homeless refugees in his wake. 
Eichenberg’s reflection on homelessness then has much to tell us today: 

“Hitler begins his conquest of Europe. Masses of displaced and homeless 
persons start their trek across the devastated countryside, old and young, 
Jews and Christians. There is no place at the inn while the bombs are falling, 
and the tanks are rolling in the advance of the armies. Families are torn 
apart, children are lost, orphaned, abandoned. E 

“There is a little babe lying in a manger on a bed of straw; its parents are 
gone, killed, deported — who knows, who cares? It doesn’t know yet its 
own fate. A donkey and an ox are sharing its quarters, keeping it warm. 
Strange compassion stirs in the dumb creatures, an oasis in the hell of man- 
made destruction.” 
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Mary TallMountain 


Voice of the Vanished Ones 


Them Kinda Dogs... 


A Vignettte by Mary TallMountain 


One of the men raised a warning palm. 
“Tey, Chief, you can’t dig in our 
disposal,” he said, talk-down style. 
“No bums allowed in here.” 


utte’s blue headband was the regular faded cot- 
ton of the City’s street Indian. His hair, rip- 
pling heavily down off his bulwarked shoul- 
| ders, was the black that is unfathomable, hair 
| which, when it fell forward of its own weight, he sometimes 
| tossed back out of his way in a motion of indefinable grace. 
| Faded levis further enunciated the symbol and statement of his 
city uniform. The jacket which served as armor against the 
| chill morning smother of fog around Embarcadero Four was 
| long since exfoliated of its fringes; the pristine red suede had 
| been denuded by age of its roots. Close inspection of his attire 
would have found it, though clean, worn nearly to its demise. 
His muscled legs pistoned along, followed by the clicking 
paws of Thomas Mann, who was the embodiment of elegance. 
Mann was a hunting Labrador, wearing a pelt and tail 
| which surpassed Butte’s luxurious mane by several degrees of 
gloss. His frank crystal eyes and his smooth head so roundly 
correct had won points from the American Kennel Club in his 
| early years. His muzzle now sported a grizzle of silver, neat 
as any executive’s above his morning moustache cup. From 
Mann there emanated an aura of warmth and gentility. The 
union of man and dog was one of complete understanding; it 
often appeared that they spoke in an eccentric language 
inaudible to any but themselves. 

Their regular Tuesday trek, Mann’s favorite, was this tire- 
less lope down Market Street from the Haight-Ashbury, 
where they had quarters in an ancient but sturdy and, best of 
all, vacated garage. On its cracked cement they slept in a 
well-matured twin mummy bag, warming each other through 
frosty nights when cold snaps brought icicles in December of 
1982 and had so far shown no signs of mercy. Frisco weather 
scarcely fazed Butte because he and Mann had lived most of 
their life in Blackfeet country; and Mann’s dense mat in win- 
ter undercoat was enough for any outdoors working dog. In 
Montana, his work had consisted of hunting deer, birds and 
small game. Here the hunting was different. He possessed an 
| exquisite nose. It was invaluable in informing himself and 
| then Butte of the presence of tasty discards, their sort and 
quantity, reposing in any receptacle, open or closed. this tal- 
ent narrowed the need for Butte to investigation. One glance 
| at Mann apprised him whether it would be necessary. 


it 


| Now they loped along the sidewalk. Looking around, their 


ary TallMountain spoke out for 

those whose voices have gone 

unheard. She was a Native Alaskan 
of Koyukon-Athabaskan, Russian and Celtic 
descent, and was born in Nulato village on 
the Yukon River in 1918. 

Mary TallMountain was a powerful pres- 
ence in the Tenderloin community of San 
Francisco. She was Poet-in-Residence at the 
Tenderloin Reflection and Education Center 
(TREC) and for many years published a col- 
umn called “Meditations for Wayfarers” in 
the Franciscan publication The Way. 

When her mother contracted tuberculosis, 
she became the first child in her village ever 
to be adopted out by an Anglo couple. At age 
14 she moved with her adoptive family to 
Central California, and did not return to her 
homeland for more than 50 years. She was a 
long-time resident of San Francisco, yet the 
Yukon River colored her mindset early; it 
provided a rich source for much of her writ- 


ing and is her “spirit’s home”. 


manner was almost identical; the proud lifted heads spoke of 
character anda certain finely honed style. “At Embark Four it 
ain’t garbage, Mann,” Butte was saying. “It’s elegant gar’ baz- 
zhe.” He accented the slow syllables in his best quasi-French 
manner. Mann nodded. His eyes glinted. 

Two janitors lounging against a wall watched the familiar 
figures enter the Drumm Street entrance, pass the foam- 
rimmed waterfall and the stairs that spiraled up into the latest 


building of the expensively accoutered $375 million shopping | 


and business complex. The janitors stared at each other specu- 
latively as the pair approached a sculptured cement standard 
which appeared to be: not the. trash barrel it was, but an 
embellishment of the finely designed atrium. 

‘From the moment they had entered the atrium, the eyes of 
neither man or dog swerved. Their attention was fixed on two 
points, somewhere in the walls or sky. They might have been 
examining a cloud or an interesting shape in aircraft, just 
beyond common vision. Their gaze was moderate and hum- 
ble, not intent enough to alert any curiosity. Only so much 
and no more: this was Butte’s policy in all matters pertinent 
to his dealing with the public, remote or in proximity. No 
waves. No rock the boat. Mann’s gaze was, of course, the 
gaze of a dog who from puppyhood has patterned his behav- 
ior sensibly after that of his friend and companion. 

In this fashion they approached the expensively designed and 
modeled standard. Casually, from his six-four, Butte looked 
down into it and thrust in a hand. Mann watched. With no haste, 
with utmost tenderness, he received between his teeth the partly 
bitten hamburger Butte proffered. There was no sign of distaste. 
Carefully he did not allow his nose to quiver; each wet black | 
pore was disciplined to stillness, lest he embarrass Butte. 

Butte drew from his back pocket a flat folded opaque plas- 
tic bag advertising Bud’s Ice Cream, 236 Castro Street, San | 


Francisco, Calif—. A tiny rip obliterated the rest of the leg- } 


end. Butte filled it, neatly discarding, retaining. “Real class, I 
toldya, this gar’bazzhe, Mann,” he said. “We’re gonna dig | 
in.” He knotted and set the sack aside. Mann watched him fill | 
a discarded paper plate with unconsumed cheese, partly | 
chewed croissants and cold cuts, tossed in by the lunchtime 
office workers. Meanwhile, the janitors continued their sur- | 
veillance of Butte, who worked seemingly oblivious, a man | 
attending to his own business. With equal disregard, Mann | 
delicately gulped down his first meal of the day. Now Butte | 
turned to leave. Mann followed, lithe black satin against the | 
radiant blaze of the Guatemalan-style weaving hung against | 
the vast concrete wall, tassels swaying in the sea-wind that | 
billowed through the atrium. 
The janitors, grinning conspiratorially, moved toward the | 
pair. Closing in, they walked just widely apart enough that 
Butte and Mann were forced to divide in order to pass. One of | 
the men raised a warning palm. “Hey, Chief, you can’t dig in’ 
our disposal.,” he said, talk-down style. “No bums allowed in | 


here.” Passing people eyed the quartet curiously, ready to 


smile or frown. Mann interposed his massive body between | 
the men and Butte. The ruff hairs rose stiffly at his nape and | 
between his horribly bared teeth a growl came forth like the- 
first eruption of a far-off volcano. Butte stepped around the | 
clump of frozen men at bay with Mann, clicked, tsk, tsk, and | 
strode away. His boots had not even broken rhythm. Mann’s 
sole comment was the flip of his head that plainly spoke his 
contempt as he trotted out. 

“Goddamn,” one of the janitors said, shivering. “I never ’ 
did like them kinda dogs, anyway...” - 


For more than 20 years, TallMountain was 
active in the Native American literary renais- 
sance. Her poems and stories have been. pub- 
lished in dozens of anthologies and periodi- 


cals nationwide, and her work is used in 
teaching Native American Studies at many 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. In 1989, TallMountain read and 
was interviewed by Bill Moyers for his PBS 
poetry series called The Power of the Word. 


THE TALLMOUNTAIN CIRCLE 


MaryTallMountain died on September 2, 
1994, in Petaluma. Since her death, the 
TallMountain Circle has coalesced to keep her 
words alive and to carry on some of the tasks 
proposed for us in her vision. Panes 

The TallMountain Circle produces, pro- 
motes and distributes Mary’s literary works. 
Established as a project of TREC, the Circle 
carries on the work that Mary TallMountain 
embodied by supporting those who give voice 
to the experience of Native Americans and the 
dispossessed in this society. Each year the 
Advisory Board selects recipients of the 
TallMountain Award for Creative Writing and 
Community Service and conducts public read- 
ings of award winners’ work. This year’s 
award was given to Abena Songbird, a 
Missisquoi Abenaki poet and songwriter. 

TallMountain’s work has been collected in 


book form in The Light on the Tent Wall, 


(American Indian Studies Center, UCLA, 

1990) and A Quick Brush of Wings (Freedom 
Voices, 1991). TallMountain’s posthumous 
book, Listen To the Night; Poems to the 
Animal Spirits of Mother Earth (Freedom 
Voices, 1995), was compiled in the last year 
of Mary’s life. It brings together her many 
tributes, protests, laments and prayers written 
for the animals and the earth. 

- Paula Gunn Allen said, “TallMountain’s 
work is as clear and penetrating as the wind 
of northern Alaska, as palpable and lyric as 
summer in northern California, and as bitter 
and cutting as Tenderloin streets of San 
Francisco — all places that she lived, and in 
which resides her spirit.” Her gentle, beauti- 
ful and angry writings are a powerful con- 
demnation of our wanton destruction of 
nature, the animals and the earth. 

The TallMountain Circle continues to rip- 
ple outward, as we honor the fruitful life of a 
beloved grandmother, Mary TallMountain. 
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group of elders to tell each other stories. 

Winnie, enshrouded by his long white 
beard and wild-man-wispy gray hair 
boomed out a yarn called “Drifters Luck”, 
a story of a Depression-era hobo looking 
for a ride in the freight yards. 

A staged reading from the Theater 
Writing Workshop, facilitated by Miriam 
Eusebio, followed. We glimpsed excerpts 
of a con artist’s elaborate plans to use a 
“swami’s” psychic powers in a swindle. 

Next up was the loose-knit collective 
known as the Freedom Voices gang. The 
first poet was Marsha Campbell, a 1995 
TallMountain Award recipient who read a 
moving poem about her experience sur- 
viving chemotherapy for throat cancer. 
(Her 1995 Freedom Voices book is enti- 
tled About My Impotence or Sainthood.) 

Janice King followed with a series of 
poems on her struggle surviving the death 
of her “‘ex-man,” the great love of her life. 
(From her book Burdens of Bliss, 
Freedom Voices, 1993.) Margot Pepper 
read a blistering attack on censorship, 
“This Exertion of Free Speech Will Never 
be Broadcast in the U.$.A.” (From her 
book At This Very Moment, FV, 1992). 

Rhett Stuart, the first poet published in 
the Freedom Voices Series (Man Offbeat, 
FV 1989), reported that he recently com- 
pleted over 200 haiku, inspired in part by 
the. recent publication of TallMountain’s 
collected haiku. He read “Aisle View’, a 


piece about trusting instincts and listening . 


to the reality of feelings. And Eric 
Robertson, production editor for the 
Freedom Voices series, also shared a 


“He played real good for free” 


— Joni Mitchell 


A pianist came to the Spirit of 


Lydia Gans photo 


the Streets festival, and, unannounced, 
sat down and played beautiful music. 


poem: “The white line of 
the road before a man on 
the street,” about getting 
drunk on a beautiful 
sunny day. 

After this initial set of 
presentations, the assem- 
bly broke down into 
drama, dance, writing 
and spirituality working 
groups. They set up shop throughout the 
St. Boniface Center, in the People’s 
Library, the crafts room, the TREC office, 
the Living Room and in a vacant office 
that’s now home to the drama improv 
group. Each workshop was led by a facili- 
tator in exercises designed to involve 


them in the ongoing process of creation 


and support. 

It was in Dan Field’s writing workshop 
that I encountered the Vietnam Vet 
described above. Dan was showing the par- 
ticipants photographs of people and places 
in his life and asking them to create charac- 
ters and settings from their own lives. 

Here is the source of the creative well- 
springs that overflowed in the initial: per- 
formances: individuals in moments of vul- 
nerability reaching through pain to the 
deeper reality of connection to their ori- 
gins and their neighbors. The TREC 
workshops are places where things are 
made, relationships formed, insights won, 
friends and enemies measured. 

Upstairs, in the movement workshop, 
two dancers from the Pearl Ubungen 
Dancers and Musicians roll over one 
another, connecting, separating, submerg- 
ing, rising. The people who’ve joined the 


Neighbor 
by Janice King 


the guitar on the street 


stole his guitar and hat. 


buoyant and salty 

i do not know how long 
he will live, sleeping 
wrapped in a bedsheet 


affair 


a romance began when Human 
asked for sixty-five cents. 
i remember Human playing 


i think of Human’s thinness 

at bedtime the sea encroaching 
like water over the sides 

of a small boat into the boat 
the sea is his warm laughter 


on the hypothermia producing streets. 
serene and smiling, he doesn’t 

seem to blame anyone for his plight 
and is sometimes mad at me that this, 
a handout, became a tiny, and sparky. 


workshop respond with words and then 
their own movement phrases. In the. 
drama workshop, participants improvise 
dialogue, blocking, and invisible props. In 
the Bible discussion group with Barbara 
Graves, they consider Ecclesiastes, “For 
every thing its season.” 

Later in the afternoon the different 
workshops gather in the performance 
rehearsal space on the fourth floor to 
share the fruits of their work. ° 

Virgina Blair, 86 years old and a 
founding member of the women’s writing 
workshop, reads a poem about her dog 
Cho Cho — a hearing aid chihuahua who 
alerts her to ringing phones, doorbells, 
and smoke alarms. She tells the story of 
her trip to the Hitler Hotel, oops, Hilton 
Hotel where she once won a poetry award 
for her poem “The Flag of Prejudice Still 
Flies.” (Her work can be found in the 
1990 FV anthology, Goddesses We Ain’t.) 

A.K.A., a Tenderloin artist sometimes 
named Martial and a participant in an ear- 
lier TREC celebration, puts it this way: 
“Art is like energy. Energy cannot be 
destroyed. Energy changes. Art matures 
and changes, but it’s never destroyed. I try 
to be the same way.” : 


Tenderloin 
Reflection and 


Education 
Center 


and changes in his hat. desperadoes 


Dim Light 
by Jerry D. Miley 


In ten minutes 
we will stand in line 
in ten minutes 


our line will move upstairs 


in ten minutes 


we will have found a place 


to live 
in ten minutes 


in ten minutes 
I will go to sleep 
ten minutes 


FREE BOOKS WITH DONATIONS OF $50 OR More! 

If the poetry and process of the Tenderloin Reflection and Education 
Center moves you, get a closer look. Donors of $50 or more will receive a 
selection of posters and books. Please indicate on your donation which 
authors you’d like to receive! Funding for cultural work with dispossessed 
people is extremely difficult to obtain. We rely on individuals who understand 
the critical role of art, culture and spirit in surviving life on the margins. 

Please send contributions/book orders to: 

TREC/TALLMOUNTAIN, P.O. Box 423115, San Francisco, CA 94142 


my exhaustion will lay down 


Lance Woodruff photo 


The Spirit of the Streets celebration 
ends with a delicious home-cooked meal 
created by chef Eric Robertson: lasagna, - 
turkey, salads and pumpkin pies. 

As Rap/pop music of the Fugees plays 
on the boom box, the newly created dance 
troupe from Pearl Ubungen’s workshop 
weaves itself into triads and duets, 
dancers swirling from one grouping to 
another. After a few minutes, Pearl invites 
the audience to call out words inspired by 


the dance — 


“touching, still, 

flowing together, 

liquid partnership, 

together exchanging harmony 

courageous saturday sexy forest 

passionately grateful endurance” 

As the audience calls out these words, 
a final remaining trio brings their motion 
to a close in an electric embrace. 

The people of the Tenderloin are telling 
their story. It’s a story of endurance and 
struggle that celebrates the power of the 
human spirit to survive, revive, thrive. 


Ben Clarke has been with TREC for over a 
decade: first as a participant in one of its 
reflection groups, then as a staff organizer, 
now as a volunteer and board member. 


| The Prophet 


| By Bro. Layopo O Lasana 


| Before Mother Africa 
| was put into slavery 
| Babies did not ery when they 
| came into the world. 
| They sang with joy 
like the Prophet. 


The robin he weeps 
| The moon, she has become 
|: aharlot 
And the Kings of Africa 
have become like tramps. 


| Dedicated to Bob Marley, African 
| prophet, poet and freedom fighter. 


Untitled 


by Janice King 


My neighbor 

wears blankets 
sandals, safety pin 
his hair and beard 
are spiral, very gray 
he drinks his songs 
his heart/a well 

of songs 


er 


Stretching the Dough 


by Sandra Abena Songbird 


Spirit of The 
_ STREETS — 


“Surviving & Thriving” 


this Indian lives on the corner of Haight & Masonic — literally. He greets me as “sister. Red Road.” 
He always apologizes, especially after the dirty jokes. He nickels and dimes people but he has 
turkey medicine. Once every few months he goes and gets a Western Union check his mother has 
sent him to come home to the pueblo, sober up and pick pinons and chilies. He takes $30.00 and 
buys avocados, lemons, canned salsa and chips, spreads them gingerly on the sidewalk to share 
with the other Indians, and the homeless tribe. He worries about whether they’ll let him serve 
them or eat his offering. He knows his hands are dirty but they keep the bathrooms in the park © 
locked at night and he can’t keep clean.. 

this Indian runs up to me in the city Beaiise I’m another Indian — to just say, what’s up! He 
explains the spreading stain on his jeans: “It’s just beer, not pee!” An important distinction — we 
are a proud people. My house gets robbed on Tuesday and this Indian tells me what to do. He 

says you get fishing line and some 3 prong fishhooks — like for salmon, or northern pike and you 
string it all along the inside of your car or windows. When they reach their hand through the 

glass the barb gets them good and if they try to pull it out it just embeds further and then you’ve 
got your ID... he knows this guy who was landed real good — still ripping and thrashing at the 
hook as it impaled a major artery in his arm. this Indian who owned the car he was trying to 

steal, came up and even offered to drive him to the hospital... 

this Indian is traditional, he makes his living on the drum — playing from Powwow to Powwow. 
He asks me how to deal with the I.R.S. 

I tell him I called them once. I told them that according to my tribal treaties of 1713, 1717, the Jay 
Treaty of 1794, the Washington treaties of 1812, 1842, the Ghant Treaty of 1815, and the Self- 
Determination Act of 1968 I didn’t have to pay taxes... he put me on hold for 45 minutes. He 
came back laughing and said, “You’re right. You don’t have to pay taxes on anything you hunt, 
fish or trap within the boundaries of Mississquoi to the St. Lawrence Seaways bordering on 
Odanak and running southerly, parallel to Trois Riveries etc... this Indian says, “Well maybe Pll do 
that then...” thanks — courtesy of Indian Research & Reparations Service (IRS)... 

this Indian friend had her grandmother transit this year. She has dreams of her walking down 

the road by her old home with two hawks feathers in her silver, flowing hair. In the sweat, she 
feels a gentle wind blow across her. 

this Indian also had her grandma pass this year. She has dreams or her Unchi. She comes 

hollering her name and Syne ’ haven’t seen you in awhile, get over here and give me a perm — 


you can’t get them over here.. 
this Indian lives at the Civic Canter comer. He’s a giant, over 6’9” and was the star of a 1990's 


movie. When he’s sober he shyly edges toward the drum at gatherings and sings songs in his 

own language... 

this Indian wouldn’t enter the roundhouse — he’s not ready to let go of his anger. When the 
Pomo elder showed us how to spiral 3 times to enter, he walked away. He has too much respect 
for tradition to lie, he is 10 years old! 

this Indian sits on the sidewalk and loosens the concrete with a spoon. They say her mind is gone 
but she has an agenda. When enough sidewalk is loosened people fall and she grins, “Now 

maybe they’ll stop and respect the Mother!” : 

these Indians in the city celebrate the earthquakes, rs thunders and rain and lightning — 
it’s the cleansing — the times when other people start to act like Indians... 

these Indians help each other, make each other laugh no matter how hard life can be, and share _ 
and share and share whatever they got — gossip, a dirty joke, a story or a song.. 

and sometimes you'll see this young woman, she may be Tohono O° odham, with a hint of a smile 
on her face, smudges of white flour dust her dance shawl. 

They say she stretched that fry bread and fed 3,000 Indians on the oe ae streets the other aay: 
Some saw the Creator’s face in the dough... 
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Seascape 
Alice Olds Ellingson 


by Alice Olds Ellingson 
& Ps ‘ iis I want to graduate from slums, 
My voice comes from a well inside, an To ait to live there without 


ecstatic vision of the tapestry imei Kee §=— a cunrise or the brightness of stars. 
You probably know a poem which was too BRAM Cota tatilgy site ei 
superior to be just a man’s pencil scrib- jail falls around me. This isn’t 
blings. And what I want to experience is this doing time with the lightning ruffles 
mystery, this oe eatig th t odes of the ocean, electric and echo. 

y> ee WEL UCC UUA = The thunder I hear is deep in the belly: 
soul to be shared with others. Where did I BRRaYiognroc en Cbieks tans 
get the image ‘violins like a curtain, the wall and squad cars and ambulances who don’t 
NeoGeo mst eh ciCmetices sing about the reaching toward the sea. 
fall downward, hushes the drowning of There is no sand symphony making 


j love with your feet patterns. 
scorn’? 
co Even I do not understand. I write Before I go away from the mind’s 


just as though I did... I write the poem and BRgyewerrepenicacnenscactn Cony 
know that God has typed it.” that I can still see one ocean’s special 
lightshow, all my own like a daisy 
field with an audible laugh. 


My Voice 


Excerpt from Ecstatic Vision (Spring 1990.) 
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Musicians Chuck Hazlett and Bobby Perry perform at a music workshop 


organized by the Tenderloin Reflection and Education Center. 


A Trek (TREC) in the Tenderloin 


TREC has a cast of characters straight 
out of a Dickens novel. Farm boys meet 

_ city socialists meet former scientists meet 
transvestite ladies meet ninja street kids. 


by Eric Robertson 


henever someone asks where I volunteer, I say 
“TREC.” Then when they ask, “What is 
TREC?”, I take a long, deliberate breath and 
say, “The Tenderloin Reflection and Education Center.” 
When they say, “What is that?”, I succumb to a common 
language (having learned to make it easy on myself), and 
‘simply reply, “It is a community center in the Tenderloin.” 
If I’ve learned anything in the past few years I’ve been 
around TREC, it is that there is no easy way to explain it. 
TREC must be experienced. The only sure thing about it is 
that it takes its character from the Tenderloin — in my 
opinion, San Francisco’s most vibrant neighborhood, and 
perhaps not coincidentally, the city’s poorest. 
The beauty of TREC is that it is just that — a trek. No 
one really knows where it is going or if it will end. 
The nature of the organization as a community center 
allows people to bring their talents and ideas to TREC and 


develop community workshops where the individual’s 
interests can be explored as a group. 


Though many of TREC’s workshops have been around 


for years, others have come and gone. All have served a pur- 
pose, whether to enlighten, explore, create, or just have fun. 
Some workshops have spun off others, like television sit- 
coms. As a character trait, it gives the organization fluidity. 

TREC’s library, where I volunteer one day a week, is 
San Francisco’s only free-lending library. No ID is 
required to take out a book and there are no fees. Located 
in a cozy, east-facing city room, the library has an eclectic 
collection of about 5,000 books and magazines. 

There is always a warm pot of coffee brewing and a cast 
of characters straight out of a Dickens novel. Farm boys 
meet city socialists meet former scientists meet transvestite 
lady meet ninja street kid. Conversation is not discouraged 
at low decibels. Sometimes things get a little crazy, but 
when there is peace it is profound in its quiet embrace. 

People come to wind down from hard days on the street 
and wind up from soft ones. I’m never surprised at who 
walks through the door, but I never really know who it will 
be. It’s all part of the TREC, and I guess that’s what I like 
about it. 


P.S. We need responsible library volunteers. If interest- 
ed call (415) 558-8759. 
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A Sunflower 
By Daniel Nguyen 


(Daniel is an elementary school student at 
the Career Resource Development Center) 


A sunflower eats sunflower seeds. 

The sunflower is a sun. 

The sunflower chases people. 

The flower can fly whenever it wants to. 
The sunflower is a broom. 

It can fight very good like a golden sword. 
The best flower in the world is a sunflower. 
The flower can talk. | : 

The flower can make any kind of noise. 
The sunflower can change to anything, 
even a person. Sane 

Inside the sunflower is a dragon. 

The sun flower is so long 

that it is even longer than the White House. 
The sunflower never dies. 

The sunflower goes to school. 

The dog’s tail is a sunflower. 

The sunflower! 


Tenderloin Older Writers Network 
By Kali Grosberg 


he Tenderloin Older Writers Network was created 

in 1992 to serve the needs of elderly Tenderloin res- 
idents and homeless people to gather together and share ; 
stories. The focus is both to spend time sharing experi- 
ences and to direct these experiences into well-crafted, 
artful stories, with the goal of publishing a book to give 
public voice to this talented community. 

Some of the stories we encounter are true; some are 
not. Barry writes a story about Alexander the Great; 
Rosalie writes a story about a San Francisco prostitute 
encountering the Emperor Norton; Cecilia records her 
experiences as a homeless woman on the receiving 
end of a Food Not Bombs action; Winnie tells stories 
about working on the railroad for 32 years; August 
recounts his struggle with crack addiction. 

There is great diversity among the fiction and fact 
that the people in the group share, but the thread run- 
ning through all these yarns is that the tellers are 
senior citizens living in the inner city. © 


Volunteers Needed 


TREC needs your support to continue organiz- 
ing quality programs like Spirit of the Streets. 
Volunteers carry out 90% of the work at TREC. 

The Tenderloin needs skilled artists and 
activist facilitators who can organize and help us 


‘find funds. Artists, photographers, writers, publi- 


cists, office workers, librarians, all who want to 
work in a collective environment with people 


from the streets, the hotels and the wider commu- 
nity, please apply. 


Call (415) 558-8759 for more information. 
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‘Dear Mr. Manas: 


Dress well to earn respect 


Dear Mr. Manners: 

I try to keep my clothes looking good. 
(I’m homeless, so it’s hard.) I don’t have a 
beard, and go for the “middle-class’’ look. 
However, I notice a huge change in the 
way people treat me when I wear “really 
clean and expensive” clothes as versus 
“slightly work” clothes. This sure seems 
superficial and stupid. What would St. 
Francis or Jesus say? What do you say? 

Pensively yours, Not Calvin Klein 


Dear Not Calvin: 

Yes, this judgment based on clothing is 
very superficial. So what? Appearance is 
substance! Money creates taste! 

These other people you mention: St. 


Francis and Jesus. Are they in the Social’ 


Register? I cannot find their names any- 
where. What a bother! 
Stylishly yours, Mr. Manners 


Scrooge — a man for our times 


Dear Mr. Manners: 

I’m writing to you this Chieinas sea- 
son because my quoted remarks about the 
poor and homeless have for too long been 
misunderstood. (That Dickens was a 
lower-class ruffian!) 

When I refused to give any money to 
charities for the poor, I was simply pro- 
moting individual empowerment and self- 
reliance, just like my modern-day disci- 
ples, Newt Gingrich and Bill Clinton. I’m 
so proud of them all! Through their elimi- 
nation of welfare, they are redeeming the 
good name of Scrooge! 

Anyway, don’t you agree that I was 


only promoting good manners by recom- 
mending that beggars must go to the poor- 
houses and jails, or, failing that, simply 
die and decrease the surplus population? 
Christmas cheers, Ebenezer Scrooge 


Dear Ebenezer: 
How does it feel to be so far ahead of 


your time? After all, your heroic crusade - 


to stamp out charitable giving now has 
become the official platform of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties! 


ia 


lat 


As for your comment about the poor 
going to “poorhouses”, it is not tactful to 
call them that now. Nowadays, we call 
poorhouses “emergency shelters”, but we 
prefer not to fund them any more. Too 
many people rudely overcrowd them, and 
sleep boorishly in common rooms with 
dozens of strangers, with not a butler or a 
maid in sight. It is in such poor taste. 

But your idea of jailing the poor is 
delightfully au courant. You inspired S.F. 


Mayor Willie Brown to launch his tasteful 
Matrix program of jailing the homeless at 
Christmas. Also, the City of Berkeley 
should name its new “Poor Laws” after 
you, their spiritual godfather! 

Rest In Peace, Mr. Manners 


These are not the personals! 


Dear Mr. Manners: : 

I am a SWHMWBASC (Single white 
homeless man with beard and shopping 
cart). I recently met a CTHFWSCABOA 
(Crossdressing Tasmanian homeless 
female with shopping cart and a bag of 
apples). We are not involved with hyper- 
consumption, but we are interested in 
warm, nutritious food once in a while. Is 
this a Sin? Are we condemned to Hell? 

Just Asking, Gentle Reader 


Dear Gentle Reader: 

These are not the personal ads! Why 
are you wasting my time prattling on 
about your irrelevant relationship? 

As for your need to eat, I find it to be a 
very inconsiderate burden on proper soci- 
ety. Your needs are your problem — not 
mine. As for those dreadful clergy who 
insist that the poor have a right to food, 
and that a hungry person might even be 
permitted to steal bread rather than starve, 
allow me to refer them back to my previ- 
ous discussion about jailing the poor. 

If you think you have the right to eat, 
be my guest. Santa Rita jail is serving 
three meals daily. 

In short, “Don’t mess with Texas! 
We’re Number One!!”’ 

Bon Appetit, Mr. Manners 


Berkeley Poor Laws 


from page one’ 


ordinance arise, the ACLU may undertake 
a new challenge, according to Schlosser. 
After Judge Wilken issued her injunc- 
tion and prevented enforcement of the 
Poor Laws, the City of Berkeley appealed 
the portion of her ruling concerning pan- 


handling. They did not appeal the side- - 


walk-sitting ordinance because there was 
already an appeal in federal court pending 
from the Seattle ordinance which banned 
sitting on the sidewalk. 

In September, 1996, the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the Seattle ordinance. In 
October, Manuela Albuquerque, Berkeley 
city attorney, filed a request to vacate the 
preliminary injunction. The ACLU asked 
the court to continue the injunction based 
on First Amendment rights, but in a 
November 22 hearing, Judge Wilken 
ruled that the Berkeley ordinance pro- 
hibiting sitting on sidewalks cannot be 
challenged on its face, but only after spe- 
cific arrests and legal cases arise. 

I have found it upsetting,” Neumann 
said, “that after the passage of Proposition 
209, when various other cities have made 
strong statements about defending the 
affirmative action policies of their cities, 
that the City of Berkeley has spent its time 
trying to defend these Poor Laws. That’s 
where the resources of the City Attorney’s 
office have gone, to continue the campaign 
against the disenfranchised.” 


THE LAW VERSUS THE REALITY 


“That’s the legal story,” Neumann 
said. “The reality is, in actual practice, the 
police have continued uninterruptedly to 
hassle people sitting on sidewalks, telling 
them to move along, under a variety of 
other pretexts. They have continued the 
campaign just as if none of this stuff hap- 
pening in the courts was going on.” 

In such cases, the police issue a ticket 
to people panhandling or sitting on the 
sidewalk. More often than not, the person 


does not appear in court, and a bench war- 
rant is issued. At some point, the police 
stop the person again, discover the war- 
rant, and take the person to jail. When 
taken to court, the person is often given 
the option of staying in jail pending a 
trial, which could be 30 days, or pleading 
no contest to the charge. Often, people get 
credit for time served and are released, but 
henceforth have the case on their record. 
The enforcement of sidewalk laws is 
very selective, Neumann said. “It’s more 


likely that certain people will be sitting on 


the sidewalk to begin with. Most of the 
people you see are street people, or young 
people, punks, runaways — not the so- 
called ‘stakeholders’ in the community.” - 

Stores on Telegraph Avenue have 
recently sprouted window signs listing 
city ordinances against trespassing. These 
laws do not apply to the sidewalk in front 
of the store, Neumann said, although they 
are intended to appear so. Stores cannot 
allow certain members of the public to be 
on their sidewalk and prohibit others. 

The ostensible reason for passing: side- 
walk-obstruction ordinances in the first 
place was to keep sidewalks open. But at 
the same time, the City Council amended 
the law to allow cafes to put tables and 
chairs on the sidewalks, which while pic- 
turesque, create an even greater obstruc- 
tion. Thus, Neumann said, the rationale 
for hassling people sitting on the sidewalk 


- is not plausible. 


Selective enforcement is always a 
problem with these sorts of laws, the 
ACLU’s Schlosser said. “Police are not 
supposed to discriminate. But it is diffi- 
cult to pursue, because police have a lot of 
discretion. We’ve run into this on curfew 
laws. The police pick and choose. One of 
the problems we have with laws like this 
is police can pick and choose based on 
their own stereotypes and prejudices. The 
presence of poor people on Telegraph 


Avenue is something they do not want. 
Laws like this come out of a feeling of 


frustration with the homeless problem. 


When the response is to criminalize con- 
stitutionally protected behavior, it 
becomes a civil liberties issue. They can- 


not selectively enforce the law —. but of 


course police always do that.” 

Berkeley already has other laws that 
could be used against people sitting on 
sidewalks, Schlosser noted. “We have 


gotten reports that people who have been 


sitting have been confronted by the police. 
It’s not clear what ordinances they have 
been enforcing. It’s difficult. If we had 
resources to have investigators on the 
street, it might be different.” 

“It becomes a proof problem,” 
Schlosser continued.«‘The police do have 
certain discretion, .and it is a typical 
response that they single out people based 
on how they look. It gives the police 


license to discriminate. But it is a very | 


difficult challenge to prove. You have to 
have witnesses showing that other people 
are doing the exact same thing at the exact 
same place and time.” 

Berkeley city government has 
promised to move into enforcement of the 
new laws slowly, warning people first, 
and educating police officers. “We will 
have to watch how it is enforced,” 
Schlosser said. “We are certainly free to 


‘go back to court if we feel they are 


enforcing it unconstitutionally.” 


HASSLING THE POOR FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS 


Political pressure for such laws comes 
primarily from merchants’ associations. 
The ordinances originated when major 
downtown landlord Jeffrey Leiter was 
interim mayor in 1994. Leiter was the 
president of the Downtown Business 
Association. 

With major shopping holidays approach- 


_ ing, enforcement of sidewalk and panhan- 


dling laws is likely to increase. “Merchants 
are particularly concerned during the holi- 


day season, so I wouldn’t expect it to get 


less,” Neumann commented. 

- Neumann called the ordinances “‘social 
enginéering, an attempt to remove the 
‘undesirable element’: from the streets of 
Berkeley, to use the police as sanitation 


‘workers. Except that the ‘rubbish’ they 


are removing is human beings, That’s 
what these ordinances facilitate. I find it. 
inconsistent with liberal politics, with 
humane politics — the things Berkeley is 
known for.” 


HOPES FOR CHANGE IN RECENT 
ELECTION 


There is some > hope for change in the 
recent elections, which could shift the bal- 


~ ance of power on the City Council toward 


the progressives. If so, one of the first 
orders on its agenda, Neumann said, 
would be to repeal these laws. 

Berkeley City Councilmember Dona 
Spring said, “It could affect Berkeley’s 
homeless people if Kriss Worthington 
doesn’t get elected to the city council, 
because I think Carla Woodworth is going 
to be beholden to more conservative inter- 
ests.” 

Spring, the councilmember for District 
4 (which includes downtown Berkeley), 
said of the anti-poor ordinances: “I don’t 
think they are fair. There is a double stan- 
dard that restaurants can put out their 
tables and chairs. I think it is just too 
extreme for Berkeley.” 


WHAT CAN PEOPLE DO 


The wider community can get involved 
by letting their councilmembers know that 
they do not want this campaign against 
poor people continued. “It’s inhumane 
and is costing the city resources,” 
Neumann said. 

Given the new ruling, Community 
Defense, Inc. cannot undertake defense of 
those charged under the Berkeley Poor 
Laws: However, CD Inc. is interested in 
knowing about people who choose to con- 
test the charges. ; 


For more information, contact 
Community Defense Inc., (510) 644-2429. 
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Campground Dreams i in Santa Cruz 


from page one 


prevented from doing so. “The need is still 
there,” I protested, but to no avail. 

Instead of dealing with this gut emer- 
gency need — for which CCH as monop- 
oly service provider receives significant 
funding from the city and county — the 
board moved on to wrangle over book- 
keeping problems that have cast a shadow 
over the fate of Community House. 

With the fate of this $2 million project 
hanging in the balance, and hundreds of 
thousands of HUD funds at stake in a pro- 
ject that would serve far fewer people, a 
temporary campground to serve homeless 
people was the last thing on the minds of 


most board members. Yet a campground . 


is exactly what is most needed. 


In tabling the issue (unless it is reacti- 
vated in executive session), CCH has con- 
firmed the long-time criticism that it has 
little or no input from homeless people 
themselves on which programs are needed 
and how they should be run. 

Perhaps this was only to be expected. 
Key CCH board members had in the past 
privately rejected any discussion of either 
reopening the Coral Street campground, 
letting someone else reopen it, or even 
closely examining the questionable cir- 
cumstances under which it was closed last 
year. Homeless advocates have been 
barred from CCH for pressing the issue. I 
knew it was an uphill battle to think that 
CCH might actually provide the camp- 


Palo Alto Protest at Stars Restaurant 


from page one 


received some very unkind reviews from 
newspaper restaurant critics about a per- 
ceived slippage in their food standards. In 
Palo Alto, the expensive eatery has been 
the center of a 16% increase in downtown 
retail sales, making it a crucial point in the 
struggle to guide the city to a humane poli- 
cy toward the very poor and afflicted. 
Thanks in part to the public support for 
the work of the homeless and their advo- 
cates and to the efforts of the Task Force 
on Homelessness and the Palo Alto Human 
Relations Commission, there has been 
some movement recently, including a 
small, pilot program to hire eight half-time 
workers from among the unhoused and a 
plan for local cities, including Palo Alto 
and Menlo Park, to join with the Veterans 
Administration in opening a 40-bed shelter 
in Menlo Park. But the work program is 


due to expire in January and gives the 


lucky ones only about $152 a week in take- 
home pay. The VA’s proposed shelter is 
still iffy and in the future. 

We’ve been working to increase com- 
munity support from ordinary citizens and 
liberal organizations like Urban Ministry 
and the Peninsula Peace Center. Some of 
us have spent over six months gathering 
facts and going to meetings as part of a 
city-appointed Task Force’ on 


San Jose March 


from page one 


streets and into decent housing? 

What is most alarming are the “hard- 
ened hearts” of those in power and many 
of those who are only a paycheck away 
from homelessness. Certainly the average 
person in the Bay Area can comprehend 
the housing crisis because they suffer. its 
consequences as well. Why apologize for a 
system that has created the greatest income 
disparities between the rich and poor that 
any industrialized country has ever known? 
Why apologize for a system which takes 
necessities from the many to give luxuries 
to the few? Like Gustavo Gutierrez, author 
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Homelessness. It has laid out a modest but 
promising program to improve the plight of 
the unhoused and the street people and is 
pressuring city officials to adopt its plans 
for more housing, a decent drop-in center, 
and open public restrooms. 

Meanwhile, federal funds granted to 


_ Santa Clara County for the homeless will be 


cut by 20% over last year. That comes on 
top of last year’s cut of 30% over the previ- 
ous year. There are about 2,000 homeless 
people in the county with about 500 emer- 
gency beds available on a nightly basis. The 
numbers are certain to increase after the 
cruel welfare cuts take full effect. 

Let me conclude with some personal 
observations gleaned at the recent protests 
and through interviewing local residents, 
downtown workers and street people. 

There have been no more than four or 


five homeless persons hanging out at’ 


Cogswell Plaza in recent months, so it is 
evidently intolerable for the owners of 
Stars to co-exist with even that small num- 
ber. During the good weather months, 
some of them have been sleeping in the 
park on the grass or benches. There may 
have been occasions of people drinking, 
but the five new police hired this year at a 
cost of $240,000 a year to patrol the down- 
town area routinely crack down on this 


of A Theology of Liberation, we must 
come to see that poverty is a form of “‘insti- 
tutionalized violence” which devastates its 
victims and kills the spirit. Gutierrez 
declares: 

“In the final analysis, poverty means 
death: lack of food and housing, the inability 
to attend properly to health and education 
needs, the exploitation of workers, permanent 
unemployment, the lack of respect of one’s 
human dignity, and unjust limitations placed 
on personal freedom in the areas of self- 
expression, politics, and religion. Poverty is a 
situation that destroys peoples, families and 
individuals.” 

Homelessness — the most extreme form 
of poverty — must be understood as a com- 
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ground proposal a fair hearing. But I was 
surprised there was no discussion pro or 
con, when several people had indicated to 
me earlier that they supported the idea. 


Although there are better places for a - 


homeless campground than Coral Street, 
there are no other places actually available, 
and that is the key point. Councilmember 
Celia Scott, who had personal knowledge 
of 12 rejected sites for a campground, 
warned of the difficulty of getting new per- 
mists for the Coral Street site. 

While a private site for a permanent 
campground is being talked about in 
homeless activist circles, and ideas for an 
Eco-Village combining Community 
Supported Agriculture and a homeless 

#Sanctuary from the Sleeping Ban are 
being discussed, no direct action is being 
taken by any public or private agency to 


kind of activity. . 

An electrician who tells me he has 
worked in a building across the street for six 
months says he sees almost no one sitting in 
the Plaza most days and has not observed 
any objectionable behavior there. 

The presence of young students from 
East Palo Alto, interested in the project by 
a teacher who has worked with SHAC, 
made a big difference in our morale. To see 
young people, many of them people of 
color, gathering to help the homeless was a 
great shot in the arm. Some supporters 
were nervous that the high-spirited young 
people might attract police attention by 
taking their hand-made signs across Lytton 
right to the windows of the restaurant. 
They talked at length with the youngsters, 
about half of whom rejected requests to 
stay in the Plaza and went with signs 
directly to the entrance of Stars. 

Nothing untoward occurred, but the 
police in Palo Alto have generally been 
restrained in their reactions. There has been 
no hassling of Food Not Bombs even when 
we serve free vegan meals outside City 
Hall before their Monday night city council 
meetings. City officials have simply 
ignored invitations to join us for food and 
talk, and used elevators from the City Hall 
garage to avoid the demonstrators. 

But there have been no arrests so far. 

In 1952, as a young man, I visited 
Barcelona, Spain, at a time when General 


plex, systemic problem and ultimately abol- 
ished through restructuring oppressive, inhu- 
mane systems. 

Cornerstone to this process is transform- 
ing homeless persons into active agents con- 
cerned with changing their own destiny. 
This means that participation in changing 
the lot of the homeless must be grounded in 
the God of justice, who, according to 
Bartolome de Las Casas, “‘has the freshest 
and keenest memory of the least and most 
forgotten.” 


God has put down the mighty from their 


thrones, and exalted those of low degree; 
God has filled the hungry with good things, 


and the rich God has sent empty away. 
— Luke 1:52-54 
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open a homeless campground. 

With the election over, there is no need 
to even provide cursory answers to the 
main question that surfaced repeatedly 
during the city council campaign: how 
can we arrest the homeless for sleeping at 
night when we allow them no legal place 
to sleep? Was Kennedy’s “Safe Haven” 
plan an election eve snack? Junk food to 
pacify the public until his chosen candi- 
date, Hernandez, was swiftly installed? 

Until the people entrusted with provid- 
ing homeless services reach beyond their 
fears, this campground of the mind will 
remain unrealized. 

As for the people sleeping under hous- 
es and bridges, in cars and cardboard 
boxes, a legal, safe, well-managed camp- 
ground can only be found in their illegal 
(due to the sleeping ban) dreams. | 


Franco’s fascists were firmly and violently 
in power. Every prominent tourist restau- 
rant in the city had highly visible Civil 
Guards stationed outside with their tri-cor- 
nered hats and machine guns. Their job: 
keep the poor out of sight so the relatively 
wealthy could enjoy their dinners without 
bothering their consciences. 

_ The idea here is still the same, but Palo 
Alto is not (yet) fascist Spain. The police 
are gentler, less obvious. But the pressure 
to keep the poor out of sight is nevertheless . 
real. 

Supporters are welcome at the 
Wednesday night vigils, at 6:30 p.m. We 
hold an open meeting each Monday at 6:30 
p.m. outside City Hall. Food Not Bombs 
needs more helpers, more vegetables, fruit, 
staples. We serve no animal products. Call 
(415) 843-0333, Box 3663 for announce- 
ments and to leave messages. You will be 
called back. 
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The leadership of a gifted 
street person has brought an 
outpouring of creativity to the 
holiday cards produced by the 
Homeless Press. 


by B.N. Duncan : 


he holiday season will soon be 

here, and this year, straight from 

the streets of Berkeley, comes a 

set of greeting cards that are 
more original than a lot of the usual com- 
mercial fare sold in stores. Street-vision- 
ary Ace Backwords has done a great job 
in helping street artists contribute their 
talents to what may be the most creative 
batch of Yuletide greeting cards ever pro- 
duced by the Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 

For quite some years, the Chaplaincy 
has had its Homeless Press, and has invit- 
ed homeless and poor people on society’s 
margins to give of their talent. There are a 
lot of talented people on the street in 
Berkeley, some homeless or formerly 
homeless, and others who are involved 
with homeless people and are themselves 
very much part of the “offbeat and proud” 
non-mainstream street milieu. With bright 
street-person Ace Backwords at the helm, 
the Homeless Press has yielded a fine har- 
vest of artistic expression this year. 

These holiday greeting cards are 

designed by the artists, cut from linoleum 
blocks, then hand-printed on a printing 
press by people who are on society’s 
edge. The money earned from the sale of 
these cards goes back to the homeless and 
otherwise socially marginal artists. 
_ The artists who designed these 1996 
greeting cards live in catch-as-catch-can 
street scenes, and behind every image 
they’ve created lies a personal story. 

Homeless David Murdock, 22, has a 
bent for doing dream-like and myth-like 
images and pictures. David’s art tends to 
have real strength of conviction. He cele- 
brates womanhood in much of his art. He 
does sidewalk colored-chalk art on 
Telegraph Avenue, and hangs around a lot 
with the Hate Man. 

Boots, 42, who is very much part of the 
Telegraph street-scene, does tattoos and 


—————— 
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paintings, and was featured in Who’s 
Who. He is influenced by ancient Mayan 
art in some of his work. : 

Tim Jaguar, 39, makes jewelry, draw- 


ings and paintings. He has a joyous, spon- 


taneous sense of creation, and is an avid 
participant in the creative part of the 
Telegraph street-scene that includes both 
homeless people and people with homes. 
He creates art with a sense of values akin 
to some tribal art, and also conveys whim- 
sy akin to some 20th century modern art. 
Ace Backwords, 40, who has had many 
years of homeless experience and is cur- 
rently homeless, stands as one of the 
hippest, most brilliant artists in Berkeley’s 
history. He has published a riotously 
funny, book-length anthology of his satiri- 
cal comic strips titled Twisted Image. His 
comics have been published in many 
alternative ‘zines, and some Bay Area 
“straight” newspapers and publications. 
He has done much creative work for 20 
years or so in cartooning, writing, docu- 
mentation, publishing and making a CD 


of street musicians; lately, however, he 


reports feeling burned out. 

Linda Aton (Linda Schaef) is a painter 
eking it out on society’s down-under 
fringe. Her work is presently being exhibit- 
ed at the Continental Gardens on Shattuck 
Ave. She is very dedicated and talented. 

Zack Polley, 29, superficially looks 
very straight, but turns to the Telegraph 
street-scene for camaraderie and spiritual 
food. Besides doing visual art, he plays 
guitar and flute. He operated the press a 
lot on this project. 

Smudge (his street-name), 22, home- 
less, creates art in diverse media right out 
on the street, and can regularly be seen 
yelling at the Hate Man. (It might be men- 
tioned that the street-star Hate Man calls 
forth lots of positive and negative reac- 
tions from many people.) 

B.N. Duncan, 53, (me) is, I would have 
to say, one of Berkeley’s most creative 
artists. I live on the down-under social 
fringe, and have documented homeless 
people on Telegraph Avenue for many 
years. I have published lots of art and 
writing by creative street people and am 
an “anthropologist” of Telegraph Avenue. 
I’m now working on the Telegraph 
Avenue Street Calendar for 1997, a lively 


Right, David Murdock, 
a homeless artist, draws. 
a vibrant composition 
in colored chalk on a 
Berkeley sidewalk. 


Below, playful, talented, 
on-the-fringe Veronica 
poses with her kitten on 
her head. Veronica 
plays drums and does 
visual art, and created 
one of the holiday greet- 
ing cards in the 
Chaplaincy’s series. 


Photos by B.N. Duncan 


chronicle of the Berkeley street scene — 
but a project facing an uphill struggle 
for the resources to get it produced. 

Raven, who is homeless, creates 
visual art, sings Janis Joplin songs on 
the street, and is a certified Dead-Head 
Rainbow Sister. 

Veronica, 17, homeless, besides 
doing visual art, makes her own drums 
for her music-making and is studying at 
the Krishna Temple in Berkeley. 

The greeting-card project is supported 
by the Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy 
to the Homeless, through the leadership 
of Director Sally Hindman, whose life is 
dominated by her sense of mission. The 
Chaplaincy gives special thanks to Copy 
Central for donating office space, and to 
the project’s underwriters. 

The Chaplaincy is exploring expand- 
ing the Homeless Press project in con- 


junction with Keystone Community - 


Ventures beginning in January, 1997, to 
create year-round jobs for homeless peo- 
ple. To help underwrite the Homeless 
Press, send donations to BECH, 2345 
Channing Way, Berkeley, CA 94704. 
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Htreet Artists Celebrate the Holivay Season 


Left, a street Santa pan- 
handles for Christmas 
gifts. Ace Backwords’ 

artful reflection on 
poverty at Christmas is 
part of the holiday 
greeting card set pro- 
duced by the Berkeley 

Ecumenical Chaplaincy 

to the Homeless. 


